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far the number of the enemy amounted to 430,000 [including women and chil-
dren], returned to their camp, all safe to a man, very few being even wounded.
Gffisar granted those whom he had detained in the camp liberty of departing!
They however, dreading revenge and torture from the Gauls, whose lands
they had harassed, said that they desired to remain with him. Caesar
granted them permission.&

Being resolved that Gaul should be all his own, Csesar thought it would
be well to show the Germans that their country too might be invaded. Ac-
cordingly, under the pretext of aiding the Ubii who had placed themselves
under the protection of Rome against the Suevi, he threw a bridge over
the Rhine, and having ravaged the lands of the Sugarnbri, who had retired
to their woods, he entered the country of the Ubii; then hearing that the
Suevi had collected all their forces in the centre of their territory, and
waited there to give him battle, he returned to the Rhine, having, as he says,
accomplished all he had proposed. This ruu (as we may term it) into Ger-
many had occupied only eighteen days; and as there was a part of the sum-
mer remaining, he resolved to employ it in a similar inroad into the isle of
Britain, whose people he asserts, but untruly, had been so audacious as to
send aid to the Gauls when fighting for their independence against Mm :
moreover, the invasion of unknown countries like Germany and Britain
would tell to his advantage at Rome. He accordingly had ships brought
round from the Loire to the Morinian coast (Boulogne), and putting two
legions on board he set sail at midnight. At nine nest morning he reached
the coast of Britain; but as the cliffs (Dover) were covered with armed men,
he cast anchor, and in the evening sailed eight miles further down (Deal),
and there effected a landing, though vigorously opposed by the natives. The
Britons soon sent to sue for peace; and they had given some of the hostages
demanded of them, when a spring tide having greatly damaged the Roman
fleet, they resolved to try again the fate of war.c

THE BOMAN ARMY MEETS THE BRITONS
On discovering these things the chiefs of Britain, who had come up after
the battle was fought to perform those conditions which Caesar had imposed,
held a conference, when they perceived that cavalry, and ships, and corn
were wanting to the Romans, and discovered the small number of our
soldiers from the small extent of the camp (which, too, was on this account
more limited than ordinary, because Csesar had conveyed over his legions
without baggage), and thought that the best plan was to renew the war,
and cut off our men from corn and provisions and protract the affair till
winter; because they felt confident that, if they were vanquished or cut off
from a return, no one would afterwards pass over into Britain for the pur-
pose of making war. Therefore, again entering into a conspiracy, they began
to depart from the camp by degrees and secretly bring up their people from
the country parts.
But Csesar, although he had not as yet discovered their measures, yet,
both from what had occurred to his ships, and from the circumstance that
they had neglected to give the promised hostages, suspected that the thing
would come to pass which really did happen. He therefore provided remedies
against all contingencies; for he daily conveyed corn from the country parts
into the camp, used the timber and brass of such ships as were most ^seriously
damaged for repairing the rest, and ordered whatever things besides were